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to warm up, climatically and musically. People in Rio begin to wonder what
they are going to dance to for four successive days and nights. So they get up
parties to go up on the Morro and find out. The song writers go up and listen.
If they find a promising song, they buy it, words and music, and put it in form
for publication.

Huge floats with sculptured symbolic figures of saints and clowns are
paraded on the streets at Latin-American carnivals. Until recently, the
dominating figure of the Rio Carnival was Ze Pereira, a large fellow with
a big drum. He has now been replaced by Momo, the King of the Carnival.
Villa-Lobos makes Momo the subject of his composition for piano and
orchestra, Momoprecoce, a precocious Momo, which is to say, child
Carnival King. (Villa-Lobos telescopes two words, Momo and frecoce,
into one, as he does in his oratorio Vidafura> which looks like an Indian
name until it is split into its component parts, Vida Pur a, pure life; and
in his redoubtable Rudefoema, which means, of course, a Rude Poem.)

Other days of the calendar than Carnival days are occasions for public
parades and street dances. On St. John's Eve, Brazilian young men and
girls launch balloons made of light cloth and paper propelled by hot air
generated by a piece of burning wax underneath the bag. They follow
the balloons merrily singing:

Caey caey balaol Caey caey balaol
Na rua do Sabao,

Nao caey naoy nao cae, nao, nao cael
Cae aqui na minha ma a I

CAE, CAE, BALAO!



The words mean: "Fall, fall, balloon, but not in Soap Street. Fall here,
in my hand." The melody of the Balloon Song is nearly a century old.
It is included in the interesting little book Folklore Bresilien, by Santa
Anna Nery, published in Paris in 1889. The game behind the custom of
chasing the balloons is that young men or women lucky enough to catch